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“Proof that marble costs less” 
"Marble Forecast 1953-54" 
“Marble in the Bank” 


Messe 


Arnold A. Arbeit, A.L.A., Architect 


gave this owner 
a $60,000 bonus! 


Have you ever heard of getting $100,000 worth of remodeling for 
$40,000? Owner Aaron Levin says this was accomplished in his 21 
story, 92 Liberty Street, New York, office building — and he did it 
through the use of Marble*. Here is the cost breakdown: 


Doors vee 1,200 
MARBLE 17,500 
Clock t 500 
Mailbox 750 
Stainless steel MUR 4,000 
Architect's fee ..... 3,600 

Total ... — O 


* As told in tbe 
Magazine of Building, 
Nov., 1953, Page 118 


NSTITUTE OF America INC. 


108 FORSTER AVENUE MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Height: 4 in. 
Lengths: 48 in. 
Type: Set-On. 


6 BEAUTIFUL 
MARBLEIZED PATTERNS 


Black-White 

Rust- Tan-Black 
Gray-Whi te- Black 
Green-White 
Buckskin-White-Brown 
Blue-White 


Heres a Brand New Baby! 


ROBBINS v MARBLEIZED COVE BASE 


This newest addition to the family truly makes Robbins 
the largest and most complete line of vinyl and rubber cove 
in the world today. For the perfect finishing touch of beauty 
and serviceability to any floor, look to Robbins. The wide 
range of solid colors, with matching inside and outside cor- 
ners, in both Lifetime Vinyl and Rubber Cove; the beautiful 
pearlized and oak grain patterns in Lifetime Vinyl Flex- 
Cove provide a choice of beauty, design and quality which 
cannot be matched — anywhere. 


Beautiful floors with matching cove, striking floors with 
contrasting border and cove, make a perfect design for mod- 
ern interiors and offer a stimulating challenge to the designer 
with the wide range of decorative effects which may be ac- 
chieved with this colorful new addition to the Robbins line. 


You will want to see this outstanding new cove... write 
us for samples today! 


ROBBINS FLOOR PRODUCTS, INC. 


TUSCUMBIA (Muscle Shoals) ALABAMA 


in Canada: VINYL PRODUCTS and SURFACES, Inc., Montreal and Toronto 
See our Catclog in Sweet's! 


Co ona eit P This enduring, mag- 


nificent stone offers even greater value now to those who 
want the best. Thanks to modern, mass-production tech- 
niques in quarry and mill, Indiana Limestone is still one of 
the most moderately-priced of all building materials. Despite 
increased freight-rates, wages, and taxes, it offers a practical 
level of economy in buildings of every type. And its versa- 
tility in use permits countless savings without sacrifice of 


beauty or durability. Still che first, and still the favorite, it's... 


The Nation's Building Stone 
INDIANA LIMESTONE 


INDIANA LIMESTONE INSTITUTE P. O. BOX 471, BEDFORD, INDIANA 


You are invited to make full and frequent use of our 


technical counsel witbout expense or obligation 


For fast, sure welding 


7 Points of 
uniform goodness in 
YOUNGSTOWN PIPE 


G This man is position 
welding an expansion joint in 


Ç: a " à Š 
a steam line. Only good steel / Ë } f a$ 7 / y / 
pipe like Youngstown takes (Ji \ N f 
this type of weldeasily. That's Goud BREE (a P ed A Aa f 
because top-grade steel bonds J 

better and faster. Depend on Y. 


Youngstown and you're hours 
of labor ahead 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


General Offices: Youngstown, Ohio - 


COUNTRY TUBULAR GOODS 
HOT ROLLED MARS - BAR SHAPES 
KK TIN PLATE ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE RAILROAD TRACK 


look 


" 

n 
aga is RANDOM SHADES OF 
MATICO PARQUETRY ASPHALT TILE — 
not expensive wood block flooring 


MATICO PARQUETRY surprises a lot of people . . . 
in a way they like to be surprised. For now . . . at the low, 
low price of asphalt tile . . . they can have the luxurious 
beauty of expensive parquet flooring! 

Low initial cost . . . low cost of upkeep . . . excellent re- 
silience underfoot . . . outstanding resistance to stains, 
scratches and water . . . remarkable durability ... MATICO 
PARQUETRY is ideal for virtually every type of 
installation. 

MATICO PARQUETRY can be installed on, above or 
below grade. Four desirable shades — walnut, mahogany, 
maple and oak—fit with all types of decor. Write depart- 
ment 12-5 today for full data and specifications! 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Member: Asphalt Tile Institute 
Joliet, lll. + Long Beach, Calif. + Newburgh, N. Y. 


SPEEDS 
NORMAL 
DOOR 
CLOSING 


PREVENTS 
DELAYS 
AT 
LANDINGS 


Passengers like the "ELECTRONIC POLITENESS" 
of the doors. AUTOTRONIC@ elevatoring closes 
elevator doors automatically with "electronic po- 
liteness." A zone of detection extends along, across, 
and a short distance in front of the leading edges of both 
car and hoistway doors. The presence of passengers within 
the zone is detected electronically. This three-dimensional zone 
extends only a few inches in advance of the doors. Doors arc 
stopped and reversed only when there is the possibility of interfering with pas- 
sengers as they enter or leave the car. Door closing is speeded. The closing 
action is so smooth, silent, and automatic that passengers are seldom aware of 
door movement. If a talkative passenger delays door closing too long, 

the doors gently, but firmly, nudge him out of the doorway. 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 


AUTOTRONIC 


ELEVATORING 


Auto-Lok has no "equal"... 


When you specify Auto-Lok make sure 
this superior window is used on the job 
because there is "no equal" for Auto-Lok. 
Only Auto-Lok has the exclusive 


closes ten times tighter 


automatic-locking mechanism which | | 


than generally accepted standards. 


| 
Remember, too, that Ludman is the | 
world’s largest manufacturer of awning | 
windows and jalousies . . iL 
Auto-Lok in the largest plant of its kind 
in the world .. . has complete quality 
control of its products from raw | 
metal to finished windows. Ludman ... | lU 
and Ludman alone has the skill, 
resources and know-how to guarantee 
superiority in not one or two— but all 
10 requisites of a perfect window. 
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WINDOWS 
WOOD OR ALUMINUM 


SEALS TIGHTER 
THAN A REFRIGERATOR 


So specify Auto-Lok... with full assurance that 
you're choosing the one window which will please 
your client best... and reflect maximum credit on 
you. In quality, performance, in exclusive features 
... Auto-Lok has no equal! 


LUDMAN ENGINEERING AND PLANNING SERVICE 
is available for any job, large or small. 


LU DMAN Corpo 


OVER-SILL OPERATOR 
Friction-free feathertouch 
control. Wearproof oil 
impregnated (bronze-steel ) 
gear, rolled thread worm, 
only operator with 4-tooth 
engagement for smoother 
performance. 


LUDMAN 


LEADS THE 


NO WEARING PARTS 
With exclusive Auto-Lok 
operation, no destructive 
force is applied on hinges... 
no pressure created on opera- 
ting mechanism. No wear, 
no maintenance, no adjust- 
ment cvcr. 


WORLD 


IN WINDOW 


ration, Dept. J A-5 North Miami, Florida 
A 
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CONCEALED HARDWARE 
No unsafc, unsightly, cx- 
posed mechanism as in other 
windows. No “dust traps'' 
—norust or corrosion. Hard- 
ware perfectly balanced for 
smoothest, easiest operation 
known. 


ENGINEERING 
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IS MORE IMPORTANT THAN HEATING! 


M 
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hegan Elementary School, Skowhegan, Me., Superintendent of Schools, Erwin A. 
igher, Architect, A. J. Harriman, Inc.; Mechanical Contractor, Robt. C. Ford, Inc. 


nly the Herman Nelson Draft|Stop System 
sures You Balanced Two-Way Temperature Control 


the heat gain from students, lights and Winter cooling, heating and ventilating with 
r effect that causes overheating—and the positive draft control at all times—all these 
em that merely turns the heat on and off, basic advantages are offered by the modern 
ventilates, cannot solve the problem. The Draft|Stop in the most practical manner, at min- 
man Nelson Unit Ventilator provides con- imum cost. For further information, see our cat- 
led winter cooling by introducing quantities alog in Sweets Architectural File, or write Her- 
utdoor air in such a way as to avoid drafts man Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, American 
maintain comfort conditions. Air Filter Company, Inc, Louisville 8, Ky. 


bm herman yelet 


p UNIT VENTILATOR f PRODUCTS 


bs 
I American Air Filter Company, Inc. 


Qucfom eub S.S WSQ a... Za oe c f... SSL. 
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The Name H O P E Guarantees 


Lok’d Bar 
FACTORY SASH 


IN STA NDARD PIVOTED AND COMMERCIAL 
PROJECTED TYPES AND SIZES 


HOPE'S BULB TEE ZL. 


AND HOPE'S LOK'D BAR JOINT WALT 
PROVIDE ENORMOUS STRENGTH 


HOPES VENTILATORS ARE 
BUILT AS COMPLETE SOLID 
WELDED CASEMENTS 

AND FRAMES 


HOPE'S DO NOT RELY ON SHEET 
METAL LINERS FOR WEATHERINGS 
BECAUSE CORROSION LOOSENS 
AND DESTROYS THEM 


HOPE'S BETTER DESIGN & CONSTRUC- 
TION REDUCE MAINTENANCE EXPENSE, 
SAVE HEAT, PROVIDE TROUBLE-FREE 
WINDOWS...FIRST COST IS LITTLE 
MORE THAN FOR ORDINARY SASH. 
ASK FOR CATALOG NO. 76BA 


World's Finest Factory Sasb 


HOPE'S WINDOWS INC., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


OPINIONS EXPRESSED BY CONTRIBUTORS TO THE 
JOURNAL ARE NOT NECESSARILY THOSE OF THE A.L.A. 
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How Public Are Our Relations? 


By Norman J. Schlossman, F.A.LA. 


An address by The Institute's First Vice President before the 
California Council of Architects, San Francisco, Calif., 
February 25, 1954 


O HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
SEVEN YEARS AGO, as Ben- 
jamin Franklin signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, he turned to 
John Hancock and said, “We must 
all hang together, or most as- 
suredly, we will all hang sepa- 
rately.” Nothing we ever do may 
be quite so important as signing 
the Declaration of Independence, 
but everything we do will be done 
better if we hang together. In 
The Institute this year, many meet- 
ings have been dedicated to our 
great new adventure in hanging to- 
gether, our program of public rela- 
tions. Public relations has its roots 
in everything we do, sometimes, 
unfortunately, even in the things 
we don’t do, Consciously and un- 
consciously, positively and nega- 
tively, we engage in public rela- 
tions every day of our lives. We 
are like the man who hadn't known 
it, but found he always had been 


talking prose. It is our task, there- 
fore, to realize what we do, so that 
we may make all our acts good pub- 
lic relations, not bad ones. They 
are either one or the other; there 
is no middle ground. 

Our public relations counsel have 
done a splendid job during their 
first year in our service by educat- 
ing us in the ways of public rela- 
tions and preparing us for even 
more intensive activities to come. 
They have conducted workshop 
sessions in every part of the country 
and have talked cold sense before 
the members of countless chapters. 
"Their messages have been largely 
directed towards public relations at 
chapter and individual member 
levels. That is well enough, but 
it is essential that we also consider 
our public relations at the national 
level and the role of The Institute 
itself in the total program. The 
Institute has its responsibilities to 
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perform, just as our chapters and 
our members have theirs, and none 
of us can take it for granted, just 
because professional counsel has 
been retained, that our obligations 
are satisfied and the job is over and 
done. 

The Institute has responsibilities 
in three broad areas. We have re- 
sponsibility concerning our rela- 
tions internally—our intra-profes- 
sional relations. "They are the test 
of our character as an organiza- 
tion. They are gauges which tell 
whether or not we are anything 
more than a pressure group or a 
self-seeking trade organization. We 
have responsibility concerning our 
relations with other organizations 
—our inter-professional and inter- 
industry relations. "They are the 
test of our status in our industry. 
They are yardsticks to judge how 
far we have risen towards a posi- 
tion of leadership and trust. We 
have responsibility concerning our 
relations externally—our extra- 
professional relations, our contacts 
with the public at large. They are 
the test of our worth as citizens. 
They are the ultimate measure of 
our survival, acceptance and suc- 
cess. After all, it is not too diffi- 
cult for us to become known just 
as designers of buildings. Almost 


everyone is known by his occupa- 


tion or trade. But as we accept or 
reject our broader opportunities 
and duties, so will we be judged 
by our co-workers, by our fellow- 
citizens and by the nation, as we 
architects aspire to be judged. We 
can enjoy a position of eminence 
if we will each stand up where we 
should. 


4de 


'The Institute is not blind to its 
responsibilities in any of the areas. 
In the matter of internal rela- 
tions, take our state and regional 
meetings for example. A few years 
ago, they were almost unknown. 
Today, under Institute guidance 
and encouragement, they have 
grown in almost every quarter to 
large and meaningful gatherings 
which often rival in importance our 
national conventions themselves. 
We gain fellowship through them 
with widening circles of active ar- 
chitects, attack mutual problems 
together, and swap professional ex- 
periences and knowledge. These 
are of real importance, for if we 
are to be more than a trade organi- 
zation, we must act as professional 
men. We must continue to make 
our technical knowledge more 
readily and actively available by 
increasing numbers, fo increasing 
numbers of our members. To some 
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degree we do this now through the 
BurLETIN. For instance, we have 
our Building Type Reference 
Guides and Architectural Ab- 
stracts, and we promote Modular 
Coordination. We have inau- 
gurated an Architects’ Clinic Serv- 
ice and Cost Data Reports. We 
are exploring the possibilities of 
package libraries; and a pilot study 
is now in progress concerning 
“Councils of The Institute,” de- 
signed to foster and reward devel- 
opmental work by individuals in 
the fields of various building types. 
These are the kinds of things which 
improve us professionally, and 
which we must do—if for no other 
reason, just to help us implement 
and sustain our established policy 
that architects need not be spe- 
cialists. 

We can do even more, We de- 
cry our dearth of knowledge con- 
cerning comparative performance 
of materials. We hope somehow 
to unearth the answers through 
ambitious programs of formal re- 
search and laboratory test—if we 
only had an angel. We should ad- 
just our glasses. The wealth of 
information we seek, like the blue 
bird, is right in our own backyard. 
We need only to find the means to 
tap it. The greatest repository of 
experience in building materials, 


procedures and techniques, the 
greatest fund of knowledge of their 
successes and failures under actual 
working conditions, is the archi- 
tectural profession itself. We en- 
counter these things in our every- 
day practice, regularly, through 
trial and error. We know, better 
than others can tell us, the best 
principles of specialized design, the 
most successful methods of con- 
struction, and the pitfalls which 
should be avoided. We may be 
sadly ignorant singly, but combined 
we are almost omniscient. The 
scope of our informational trading- 
posts must be expanded. The neces- 
sary incentives may be greater hon- 
ors and recognition to be accorded 
by us to those who will seek and 
will share. Whatever the means, 
by now we should have passed the 
state of secret art. Professionals 
share information with profes- 
sionals. 


E 


Now what about the second 
phase of our relations—the inter 
instead of the intra? We must 
remain alive to the necessity for 
cooperation and unity, not only 
with the other design professionals, 
but with every group in our far- 
flung industry, which is loosely 
composed of separate organizations 
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—each like us, independent, and 
autonomous, and each like us with 
objectives and aspirations of its 
own. It seldom has acted together. 
Is it any wonder, therefore, that it 
is considered by many outsiders not 
even an industry at all, when with- 
in our ranks everyone speaks for 
himself, few ever speak in unison, 
and no one ever speaks for all? 
We architects aspire to leadership. 
Our strategic and professional 
status gives us logical reason to 
assert such claim, but leadership 
does not result from assertions. It 
must be deserved and won, not just 
once, or twice, or even three times 
like a trophy, and then retained; 
but constantly, over and over. If 
unity is ever to be achieved, it will 
require leadership; and it will re- 
sult from continued wisdom and 
unselfish participation by those in- 
dividuals and groups who, through 
broad understanding and accept- 
ance of their opportunity for serv- 
ice, have achieved the trust and the 
respect of all. The Institute has 
moved in this direction. It has 
taken a forefront position in the 
Construction Industry Advisory 
Council, a forum group which in- 
cludes every segment of the indus- 
try, and labor too. It is a council 
sponsored by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, but en- 


tirely undominated by it. Former 
President Walker served two terms 
as its Chairman, and in my opinion, 
our status and public relations 
profited thereby. We should con- 
tinue to foster this Council, at least 
until something better is produced, 
for it is the only forum we have 
for voicing the opinions of our in- 
dustry, and the one best instrument 
now in sight through which to 
achieve any degree of mutual ac- 
cord. 


te 


And now the third phase, our 
extra-professional ^ activities—the 
field of our direct concern with 
the public. Here is the real area 
of most obvious public relations 
impact. We are cast in many 
roles, but to outsiders our most 
striking one is that which we as- 
sume in the national scene. We 
need constant positive policies that 
we are prepared to enunciate stra- 
tegically on all public questions of 
direct professional concern. We 
must talk to others at least as much 
as we talk to ourselves. Matters 
like Federal Aid to Schools and 
Hospitals, Urban Renewal, Na- 
tional Mortgage Insurance, Ad- 
vance Planning, Lease-Purchase 
and a score of others are obvious 
issues of ever changing significance 
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and importance, and upon which 
you and I, and everyone else, is 
entitled constantly to know where 
and how we stand. It is not an 
easy course, for no position we take 
can ever satisfy everyone, even 
among our members, but the only 
alternatives are to straddle all is- 
sues, or to just stand mute, which, 
of course, are no alternatives at 
all. 

The Administration's new Hous- 
ing Program is a good case in 
point. The program, as you know, 
was set forth in the President’s 
message to Congress a few weeks 
ago. Since it deals with homes and 
apartments and housing; with the 
conservation and reconstruction of 
our cities; and with many sources 
of construction finance, it affects 
us directly as architects. The pro- 
gram follows generally the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Housing Policies and 
Programs, a committee of which 
at least three members out of the 
twenty-four were architects by 
training or in practice, and all of 
them members of The Institute. 
The proposals affirm the principle 
that the necessary construction to 
maintain and improve our living 
standards can best be accomplished 
in a free economy, and provides 
opportunities for the principle to 


be proved. Despite some contro- 
versial sections, the program is a 
Positive and constructive one, and 
is encouraging to the industry and 
to us. 

The Institute was on the ball. 
Even before the President’s mes- 
sage had been delivered, our Presi- 
dent, the staff, appropriate national 
committee members, and I, met at 
The Octagon to consider the Ad- 
visory Committee report and to 
discuss it with others of diverse 
but knowledgeable viewpoints. The 
bill was introduced several days 
ago and the schedule for Congres- 
sional action seems to be such that 
will permit our forma! policy state- 
ments to come from The Board, 
as is best; but in the meantime, we 
have not been unprepared.* We 
have placed ourselves in position 
where we can take a stand in testi- 
mony or publicly, whenever the 
time is right. 'That is what we 
constantly must do. When they 
expect us to stand for something, 
a Mona Lisa smile and dignified 


* The statement of policy was adopted 
by The Board at its meeting, March 
3-6. The Board strongly approved 
the Housing Act in general, particu- 
larly Urban Renewal. It urged recon- 
sideration of the Secondary Mortgage 
Plan, opposed the 10095 mortgage and 
approved the principle of flexible in- 
Ug rates. See the Memo, March 
15, 1954. 
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detachment is just not enough. We 
will find ourselves rising in respect 
and general public esteem as we 
continue to speak out. Increasing 
opportunities then will follow for 
all architects to take their places 
more and more on public bodies 
and citizen groups, as they can, and 
always should. 


d 


So much for our broad national 
responsibilities, What about im- 
mediate conditions and current 
events? Everyone today, no mat- 
ter what his occupation, is eyeing 
the signs more closely. The rea- 
sons for this scrutiny are clear. 
The general outlook is somewhat 
clouded and uncertain. We are 
in a kind of peace, but with under- 
tones that continue of war. It is 
a time of decisions and maybe of 
change. It is a time of uneasiness 
and caution, for many about us are 
mindful of the ultimate termina- 
tions of our previous periods of 
prosperity. We may be in a re- 
cession or a depression or in no 
real decline at all, depending fre- 
quently only on whom you ask and 
what his politics and his emotions 
may be. 

As part of this over-all picture, 
what is the outlook for construc- 
tion? What does the future por- 


tend for us? We are in a singular 
position to judge. Not by any su- 
perior gifts or knowledge, but by 
the very nature of our profession, 
in its position as the originator of 
construction, we are first to sense 
many fluctuations in economic con- 
ditions. We are the barometer of 
building activity, which tells in ad- 
vance the kind of construction cli- 
mates to come. When our offices 
are busy, producers, contractors and 
labor are assured of engagements 
ahead. When our drafting-boards 
become empty, it is time for all of 
them to retrench. An opening 
event of great importance at all 
Board meetings of recent years is 
a formal report by Directors and 
Officers on the condition of the 
profession throughout the nation. 
Our survey last November in Santa 
Fe showed architectural offices 
busy. With minor spotty excep- 
tions, backlogs were substantial, al- 
though some decrease in the vol- 
ume of preliminary sketches was 
noted. The outlook predicted was 
good, and the sustained construc- 
tion volume since then has justified 
that prediction, Our next report 
will be next week in Washington. 
I will go out on a limb. There 
may be some lessening activity in 
spots, but by and large I believe 
that over-all it will indicate a con- 
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tinuingly strong architectural ac- 
tivity.^ I believe there is still a 
tremendous potential volume of 
work of all kinds lying ahead for 
all of us, both short-range and long- 
range as well. 

Why shouldn't there be? We 
are completing an era in this coun- 
try that has developed a far-flung 
and complex kind of machine, a 
machine composed of highways and 
homes, factories and schools, hos- 
pitals, office buildings and all the 
other products of construction ne- 
cessary for our shelter and liveli- 
hood, and for our spiritual and 
recreational needs. Our periods of 
prosperity during that era were 
due to the surge of settlers who 
needed and built that machine. 
The era is ending, but its prosperi- 
ties can still continue. Even better 
and more stable times are at hand, 
for the machine was built, all too 
frequently, with greater haste than 
thought, and now like all machines 
so built, it is creaking and wearing 
out. 

Our earlier vast needs for con- 
struction are not at an end. The 
opposite is true. “he machine 
must be preserved, because it is in- 
dispensable. It must be repaired 
and maintained, Its multitude of 


*'This was a correct forecast. See the 
Memo, March 15, 1954. 


faults must be corrected, and it 
must be rebuilt wherever it is ob- 
solete. It must be enlarged and 
readjusted to meet the monumental 
growths and the unprecedented 
shifts of our population. All of 
that spells design and construction. 
Most important of all, it is a 
permanent demand that will re- 
quire our services not for just a 
year or two, but from now on. We 
are so far bebind already and in so 
many ways, it is a problem just to 
catch up. That is the deeper mean- 
ing and significance of the Housing 
and Urban Renewal Program. 
That is the challenging outlook 
which, barring catastrophe, we can 
confidently face. To capitalize 
upon it we architects must broaden 
our base of activities. We must 
diversify our fields of work and 
be increasingly aggressive. The 
golden era for building in America 
may be just beginning to emerge. 


^ 


Our public relations program is 
essential to lead us cohesively 
through the periods ahead. It has 
made an impressive start, which, 
if we follow through can continue 
to expand it geometrically. 
Through it we can establish our- 
selves in the public mind and can 
stimulate greater demands than 
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ever before for better architecture 
and for better architects to create 
it. We can do all this and more, 
provided we hang together, and 
provided also that each of us, 
through his service and his deport- 
ment, discharges his professional 
duties with integrity, enthusiasm 
and skill From the individual, 
through chapter and region, to In- 


stitute; and from The Institute, 
back again through region and 
chapter, we can generate such con- 
ditions through an alternating cur- 
rent of activity, called public re- 
lations. We are all links which 
make the circuit. The magnitude 
of the force is as the strength and 
area of the contacts. Each of us 
is responsible to all of us! 


ie 


Honors 


A. G. STEPHENSON, of Stephen- 
son & Turner, Melbourne, received 
from the hands of the Queen her- 
self, during her visit to Australia, 
the Gold Medal of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects for 
1953. 


MICHAEL GooDMAN has been 
elected President of the East Bay 
Area of the Metropolitan-San 
Francisco Bay Area Planning 
Council—a group of the planning 
commissions of each of 14 East 
Bay cities and of Alameda and 
Contra Costa Counties. 


Josera D. LELAND, F.A.LA., 
Chairman of the Milton, Mass., 
Planning Board since 1938, and 
retiring from that civic responsibil- 
ity, was honored by the Board with 
a citation including the words, “It 


can be unequivocally stated that 
he has done more for planning in 
Milton than any man in the his- 
tory of the Town . . . and this 
statement will be as true 25 years 
hence as it is today." 


PauL R. WILLIAMS has been 
elected President of the Los An- 
geles Municipal Art Commission. 


LEE LAWRIE, HON. A.LA., has 
been awarded the President's 
Medal of the Architectural League 
of New York, an award made only 
in unusual circumstances, for his 
lifetime work as one of the coun- 
try's great sculptors. 


Harvey WILEY CoRBETT,* 
F.A.1.A., 80 years young, was hon- 


* Mr. Corbett died April 21. 
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ored by the New York Chapter, 
A.LA., with its Medal of Honor, 
for his long and distinguished 


career in architecture, and for his 
buildings "that have enhanced the 
skylines of many cities." 


B 


The Sacramental Nature of Church Architecture 


IN TWO PARTS—PART I 


By the Rev. William S. Lea, D.D. 


RECTOR, ST. JOHN'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


An address before the Joint Conference on Church Architecture 

sponsored by the Church Architectural Guild of America and the 

Bureau of Church Building, National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America, January 7, 1954 


B' WAY OF INTRODUCTION I 
think it in the interest of 
honesty that I should admit that, 
although it is a great privilege to 
speak to you this evening, I feel 
both humble and not a little anx- 
ious about it because all of you 
must know much more about my 
subject than I do. Certainly I 
cannot bring you any new technical 
knowledge in your field. No doubt 
you have asked me to speak because 
I am just an ordinary parish priest 
who, along with many other min- 
isters and congregations, has to 
worship and work in the buildings 
which you design. Not only are 
these buildings the instruments for 
our worship and our work but we 
must find in them some sacramental 
embodiment of our faith and con- 
viction, a meeting of our spiritual 


needs, a voice to express our as- 
pirations and our highest loyalties. 

Architecture has always tried to 
provide answers to such needs, It 
has been concerned with buildings 
as functional instruments and also 
as expressions of the spirit. The 
Greeks built their temples, partly 
at least, to give sacramental form 
to their faith. "The early Chris- 
tians, in turn, built churches which 
embodied their beliefs and theircon- 
victions. Medieval cathedrals ex- 
pressed what Dr. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr has called “the yearning of 
the religious spirit for the ultimate, 
beyond the immediate concerns of 
life.” 

My subject tonight is partly of 
my own choosing and partly the 
result of a suggestion from your 
chairman. It is, in my case, broad 
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enough to give me a certain amount 
of liberty and specific enough, I 
trust, to focus your attention. 

A Sacrament may be defined 
theologically as an outward and 
visible sign instituted by God 
through which he conveys to His 
people the gifts of grace. But the 
word “sacramental” has a broader 
meaning. In a sense all of life is 
sacramental. Every physical thing 
can be an outward and visible sign 
with an inward and spiritual mean- 
ing. Physical things, such as bricks 
and stones and steel and glass, can 
all be instruments through which 
the spirit finds expression. Our 
bodies are certainly sacramental in 
that they are instruments in which 
the spirit lives and through which 
it communicates with other per- 
sons. ‘The spiritual aspirations of 
all peoples, furthermore, have been 
expressed in the buildings which 
they have erected. We can see the 
monuments of Greek and Roman 
culture in the ruins of their great 
architectural works. But nowhere 
is this sacramental nature of ar- 
chitecture more evident than in 
the field of church building, where 
men have erected temples of the 
spirit through all the ages to ex- 
press that which they considered 
the profoundest elements of their 
nature. 


I 


We can learn much about the 
story of the Christian Church, and 
how Christians thought at various 
times in history, by the buildings 
they have produced. Each form 
of architecture—whether the early 
basilicas, the great churches of the 
Byzantine period, or the Roman- 
esque and Gothic churches of later 
ages—tells us not only of the tech- 
nical necessities which limited the 
artisans of their day, but also of 
the aspirations and beliefs which 
motivated their work. In the art 
of the catacombs we can see the 
first outward manifestation of 
Christian culture. And these 
simple forms show in a remark- 
able way how the old Greek and 
Roman culture was assimilated and 
absorbed by the great spiritual 
force which came into the world 
in Christianity. In the mosaics of 
the Church of San Vitale at Ra- 
venna which dates from the middle 
sixth century, we can see the trium- 
phant expression of the Christian 
faith in the Byzantine period. Here 
is an exaltation of royal and divine 
power which was an expression of 
the spirit of that age. This art 
also expressed the tradition of the 
Hellenistic world with its love of 
nature and its ideal of beauty and 
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harmony. When we come to the 
medieval world we see that the 
Gothic forms were expressions of 
the austere and other-worldly at- 
titudes of medieval man. The 
broken lines of Gothic architecture 
have been called the perfect ex- 
pressions of “the Christian concept 
of the discontinuities of life," of 
the great contrasts between the di- 
vine and the human, between the 
sinfulness of man and the grace of 
God. As we trace the history of 
architecture through the centuries, 
we see that the Renaissance and the 
Reformation and the Counter-Ref- 
ormation (with its unrestrained 
sentimentality) and the Victorian 
Gothic Revival (with its ostenta- 
tiousness)—even the austere New 
England forms which expressed the 
simplicity of Puritan faith—were 
each in its turn a manifestation of 
the principle that men have always 
put their spiritual convictions into 


the buildings which they have built. 
II 


Let us now take but one of these 
forms and see how true this prin- 
ciple is. It is a tendency of human 
nature to exalt one age above 
another and to look back upon some 
particular period in history as a 
kind of golden age. Some people 
look to ancient Greece with a kind 


of religious awe, others look at the 
Roman period, and still others go 
back to the Renaissance. Unfortu- 
nately, too many architects in the 
last century or so, if we may judge 
by the buildings which they have 
designed, have gone back to the 
Gothic period as the one perfect 
expression of the Christian faith. 

If we look at the situation realis- 
tically, we discover that we have 
spent, and perhaps wasted, millions 
of dollars copying this particular 
form of architecture. Yet this 
period which we have copied rep- 
resents a time in which Christian 
worship was, according to Dom 
Gregory Dix, at one of its lowest 
ebbs. Dom Gregory goes so far 
as to say that it was almost a de- 
generate period so far as liturgical 
practices are concerned. The ar- 
chitecture of the medieval world 
was no accident. (Here I am not 
speaking of the origin of Gothic 
arches or vaulted ceilings or of any 
of the technical necessities which 
may have produced this particular 
kind of architecture. I speak 
rather of the functional nature of 
the buildings which were erected 
during this great period.) Thir- 
teenth-century Gothic architecture 
for thirteenth-century medieval 
man was a glorious achievement. 
When we try to put this particular 
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type of architecture on ice, how- 
ever, and set it apart as the one 
perfect form, we are making a seri- 
ous mistake which strikes at the 
very heart of the true nature of a 
church building. For a church 
building must provide, first of all, 
a functional instrument for the 
worship and work of the people 
who use it, and it must also be a fit 
expression of the longings, aspira- 
tions, and convictions of these 
people. The world in which we 
live is quite a different world from 
the one in which medieval man 
erected the great cathedrals of 
Chartres and Notre Dame de 
Paris. In medieval days these 
churches were used daily by the 
monastic orders, and the deep chan- 
cels were placed there for a specific 
reason, in order that the monks 
might recite their daily offices to- 
gether. There was often a screen 
placed between the chancel and the 
nave of the church which showed 
thát the chancel was for the clergy 
and the nave was for the people. 
Furthermore, the service was in 
Latin and the Mass became a kind 
of mystic rite in which the simple 
peasant who could not read or 
write was only an observer or an 
attendant at the service. In the 
medieval world the layman very 
rarely made his communion, The 


clergy said the Mass facing in what 
is called the eastward position with 
his back to the people. As a re- 
sult of this, the lay people who sat 
in the pews engaged in many kinds 
of devotional novelties. It was 
during this period, perhaps, that 
the rosary came into such great 
popularity. There seemed to be 
no need for the medieval layman to 
see what was happening at the 
altar because he did not understand 
what was being said and, therefore, 
he was not especially concerned 
either with whether he could hear 
or whether he could see what was 
taking place. Bells were rung at 
the great moments of the Mass and 
at these times he could look up in 
awe and wonder. 

This medieval period was also 
a period in which, because of wars 
and famine and superstition, a 
gloom had settled over the western 
world. After the fall of Rome the 
Christian church lost much of the 
elemental joy which was the glory 
of the early church. The em- 
phasis was placed upon the sadness 
of human life, and men looked to 
a better world beyond this world 
as their true home, and thought of 
themselves as merely pilgrims 
through a vale of suffering and 
tears. They changed the great 
triumphant symbols of the primi- 
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tive church into the sad and gloomy 
forms of their own age. Con- 
stantine had erected a church at 
the place of our Lord's burial and 
he had called it the "Church of 
the Resurrection," but in the medi- 
eval world it was renamed the 
"Church of the Holy Sepulchre," 
which name it carries to this very 
day. 

During this period the Church 
began to emphasize the death of 
Christ more than his life and his 
resurrection. In contrast, the one 
tremendous focal point of faith in 
the early Church was the triumph 
and victory of Christ which was 
symbolized by Easter and the 
Resurrection. In the earliest church 
the crosses which were used often 
represented our Lord as a King 
who had won a great victory. The 
"Christus Rex" is one of the most 
ancient of Christian symbols. 
There is a sharp contrast between 
the architecture of these earlier 
periods and the architecture of the 
medieval world. 

It is unfortunate, in my judg- 
ment, that we should have gone 
back to the Gothic form instead 
of the more primitive and more 
glorious form of an earlier age. 
Medieval architecture, with its 
high arches and distant vistas, its 
dim lights and far-away echoes, 


spoke eloquently of the majesty and 
the power and the greatness of 
God, but it made man feel very 
small and sometimes quite insignifi- 
cant. God and His Christ seemed 
far away in some remote and mys- 
terious realm. There was little 
to suggest the family of God 
gathered around His Table. Per- 
haps this is what the medieval 
churchmen and architects wanted. 
It is certainly not what we want 


today. 
III 


Let us look now at the early 
church and its life and worship in 
order that we may see what it is 
that they were trying to say in the 
buildings which they erected to the 
glory of God. 

This early period of the Church's 
history to which we refer was close 
to the New Testament days, in 
which the Apostles and their suc- 
cessors stood in the immediate 
glow of the great events of our 
Lord's life and death and resur- 
rection. 'The Church in those days 
was contending earnestly for the 
integrity of her faith in the midst 
of a hostile and pagan world. There 
was every reason for preserving the 
primitive simplicity of the New 
Testament ideal, and Christians 
guarded against its being defiled by 
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the pagan world in which they 
lived. We can see evidence of 
their form of worship and of the 
simplicity of the Christian fellow- 
ship in such accounts as that of 
Justin Martyr in the second cen- 
tury, or of the Didache, which also 
comes from the early second cen- 
tury. In the Apostolic Tradition 
of Hippolytus, from the early third 
century, we see the same utter 
simplicity in Christian worship. 
There were certain definite char- 
acteristics of this worship from 
which we can learn a great deal 
about the essentials of Christian 
faith. Let us consider them. 

The first thing we notice about 
early Christian worship is that it 
was filled with joy. One of the 
earliest names of the Holy Com- 
munion is the Eucharist, which 
means the thanksgiving. It ex- 
presses the joy of the remembrance 
of our salvation. We see this ele- 
ment of joy in the mosaics which 
are preserved in the most ancient 
churches, such as the Church of 
San Vitale at Ravenna—to which 
we have referred. These architec- 
tural forms expressed the same 
joyous sense of triumph. It was 
this sense of joy and of victory 
which made the Church invincible 
even in the face of the hostility of 
a pagan world. 


The second great characteristic 
of this early worship which we 
notice was the importance of the 
offering. Here I speak of the 
simple offering of the bread and 
the wine in the service of Holy 
Communion, Each communicant 
brought to the church a little piece 
of bread and a small portion of 
wine which he placed on a common 
plate and in a common chalice. 
This represented the fruit of his 
work and, as he offered it, he was 
offering himself. The offering was 
placed upon the altar and there, 
united with the offering of Christ, 
was presented to God. Only the 
faithful and those who were true 
to the Christian discipline were 
permitted to make this offering in 
which they identified themselves 
with the Lord’s offering. The 
Eucharist was never considered a 
subjective thing at all. It was not 
self-centered; it was a great cor- 
porate act in which everyone par- 
ticipated. 

This leads us to the third great 
principle in early church worship, 
the principle of participation. 
These early Christians did not say 
to each other, “Let us go to the 
Holy Communion,” but, “Let us 
make the Eucharist.” Each person 
had his “liturgy,” his special serv- 
ice to offer. The church building 
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was not a theater at which the 
faithful witnessed others praying or 
saw the priest perform a sacra- 
mental rite, but it was a place in 
which they participated together in 
common worship. 

The next great principle rose out 
of this. It is the sense of fellow- 
ship and unity. The early com- 


munion service was a family meal 
in which the faithful entered into a 
supernatural and holy relationship 
with God and with each other, in 
which there were no distinctions 
between races or classes and in 
which they felt that the Spirit of 
the living God was active and ever 
present. 


The Hub 


SOME SIGHTS YOU ARE ADVISED NOT TO MISS, ON THE 
CONVENTION DAYS, WITH INCIDENTAL TIPS AS TO 
WHERE YOU WILL FIND GOOD EATING 


By Gordon Allen, F.A.I.A. 


HAVE BEEN ASKED to write a 

few words about what to see 
in Boston when the Convention is 
there in June. Very likely most 
of you know the town already— 
if so you won't need any great 
amount of information about our 
fair city, although even then I may 
hit upon something you have 
missed, The State House, the Pub- 
lic Library and the Bunker Hill 
Monument I consider outside the 
scope of this sketch. But there are 
a few places a stranger might easily 
never see, and I will try to men- 
tion a few of them, based on my 
own idea of what I should want 


any guest to take in. Some of them 
are the type of thing that can't 
really be duplicated anywhere else. 

For instance, if the salt water 
appeals to some of you who seldom 
get to either the Atlantic or Pacific, 
a short walk down State Street to 
T-wharf( where you can take a 
look at the harbor and a small 
portion of the local fishing indus- 
try, might be of interest; a simple 
restaurant in one of the old build- 
ings near the end of the wharf can 
give you chowders and a few fish 
dishes if you want, and a view of 
water, shipping and gulls. If you 
take a more intense interest in the 
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fishing industry, the great Fish 
Wharf in South Boston is your 
dish. 

For further study the Union 
Oyster House on Union Street, 
near Faneuil Hall, serves all forms 
of seafood. Too bad there's no 
r in June (as a matter of fact, even 
where there is an r Bostonians don't 
pronounce it), but littlenecks are 
good all the year 'round—and, 
you know, lobsters, crabs and 
shrimps. When you leave the Oys- 
ter House, stroll around the corner 
and see the Boston Stone and the 
Ebenezer Hancock House, almost 
next door. 

Across North Market Street 
from the great granite Quincy 
Market (Alexander Parris, 1826) 
is Durgin-Park's restaurant, usu- 
ally crowded at rush hours, and 
closing early. It’s a bit on the 
noisy side, but a favorite for steaks, 
roast beef, corn bread and straw- 
berry shortcake. Well worth try- 
ing, but don't encourage your 
ladies to expect anything stylish. 

One characteristic building de- 
serving a short visit is the Boston 
Athenzum, on Beacon Street, op- 
posite the Hotel Bellevue, at the 
top of the Hill. It has a quality 
all its own, housing in its cool, high, 
quiet rooms, besides an enormous 
number of books, some notable 


paintings and pieces of sculpture, 
George Washington's library—and 
a book bound in human skin, if 
that appeals to you. Don't go in 
a gang, but I am assured that small 
parties of three or four will be wel- 
come. Go down Beacon Street 
from there, and at the corner of 
Tremont Street you will find 
King's Chapel, with perhaps the 
finest Georgian church interior in 
the country — Peter Harrison, 
1749, portico by Bulfinch, 1790. 
Next to it is its graveyard, fascinat- 
ing to those who like old grave- 
stones—you'll find one of Mother 
Goose. Half a block to the south 
on Tremont Street is the Granary 
Burying Ground, with a lot more 
—the granite retaining-wall has 
one stone, next to the alley, meas- 
uring about 3^ by 36’ by, I sup- 
pose, 2” thick. 

Most of the hotels can, of course, 
serve you a good meal, but some 
of the smaller eating-places may 
interest you, Joseph's (pronounced 
as in French) at Newbury and 
Dartmouth Streets, and Locke- 
Ober's on Winter Place, are on a 
par with the best hotels, and both 
specialize in French cooking. The 
Buttery, on the ground floor of 
the Ritz-Carlton, Newbury Street 
entrance, is good, not too elaborate 
and not dear. The Shelton Roof, 
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on Bay State Road, is a good spot 
in the evening, with good food and 
service, and a fine outlook over the 
Basin. Less expensive are the Du 
Barry, Newbury Street above 
Dartmouth, with tables in the gar- 
den, attractive on a warm night; 
the Athens-Olympia, Stuart Street 
below Tremont, specializing in 
Greek dishes, very good, with the 
politest and most assiduous waiters, 
and very modest in price; and Au 
Longchamp, Mt. Vernon Street 
just above Charles, good and fairly 
reasonable. “hey are hoping for 
a wine license which may arrive 
by June. Of course, there are 
plenty of other places to eat, but 
you'll find them yourselves. 

If you have transportation, you'll 
find Boston surprisingly near to 
real country, just beyond the sub- 
urbs, particularly to the west and 
south. To the north it's farther, 
but you'll very likely want to visit 
Salem, Marblehead, and other 
spots on the North Shore. If you 
should go to Lexington, keep on, 
after you have satisfied your thirst 
for history, to Bedford, where 
there's a charming restaurant in a 
big old house called Dominie 
Manse. (They spell it Domine, 
but they don't mean it.) And on 
the Lexington-Concord Road—but 
ask your way—is the Hartwell 


Farm, noted for good lunches and 
dinners, with a wide screened 
piazza for warm evenings. 

If you were impressed by King's 
Chapel, you should go out to Cam- 
bridge and see Christ Church, pret- 
tily situated well back from Gar- 
den Street, and also by Peter Har- 
rison, 1761— some people prefer 
the interior to that of King's 
Chapel. While in Cambridge you 
might care to saunter around the 
Harvard Yard—but don't choose 
"Thursday, June 17, because that's 
Commencement Day, and unless 
you're a graduate you won't be al- 
lowed in (or if you are one, not 
without a ticket). “That day Pres- 
ident Pusey will be handing out 
honorary degrees to distinguished 
guests, probably not including Joe 
McCarthy. Of course, there are 
any number of things to see at Har- 
vard, including several museums, 
several libraries, and in general 
whatever you want to see. You 
may want to confine yourself to 
the older buildings, but there are 
many newer ones, among them the 
Graduate School group, behind 
the Law School, and the Burr Me- 
morial near Memorial Hall. 

At M.I.T. there are, of course, 
an infinite number of things to see. 
Two are perhaps of the greatest 
general interest—the great new 
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Auditorium, nearly completed, and 
the department devoted to Acous- 
tics. The facade of the Library, 
on the river, is impressive—you can 
go in and draw your own conclu- 
sions on the plan. 


Oh, I forgot to tell you—St. 
Augustine's Chapel in South Bos- 
ton (pronounced Saint "Gustin's) 
is a charming 1830 Gothic build- 


ing, set in a fine old elm-shaded 
graveyard. Again, ask your way. 
And the Wayside Inn in Sudbury, 
well advertised by Longfellow, is 
not too far to go to see a lot of 
interesting antiques and to get a 
good (temperance) meal. And if 
you should own the late Walter 
Kilham's book, “Boston After Bul- 
finch," read it before you come— 
it's full of meat. 


The Octagon In Retrospect 
By Leo J. W eissenborn 


N ARTICLE in the August, 1948, 
A issue of the JOURNAL describ- 
ing the dedication services of The 
Octagon in 1900, stated that orig- 
inal drawings of the U. S. Capitol 
were displayed in one room and 
sketches by the Washington Ar- 
chitectural (Sketch) Club in the 
opposite room. This article pre- 
faces my story, as the Washington 
Architectural Club was the first 
tenant of The Institute, occupying 
the two west rooms on the second 
floor," which were made into one 
by the removal of the dividing 
partition; this has long since been 


* Now the offices of the JOURNAL 


restored. The space gave a beauti- 
ful club room with a fireplace at 
each end, the north one flanked by 
built-in bookcases, and three tall 
shuttered windows opened onto in- 
dividual balconies along the 18th 
St. front. “The walls were covered 
with burlap and the windows hung 
with heavy crimson draw curtains. 
Doors and trim were painted white. 

Mention of the burlap walls, 
then a very popular wall covering, 
recalls an incident during an an- 
nual Christmas party of the Club, 
which could have ended disas- 
trously and could have changed the 
whole story of The Octagon. On 
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this occasion, in order to provide 
more audience space for the in- 
creased attendance, the usual 
Christmas tree was stripped and 
the pine boughs tacked around the 
room over the burlap and under 
the wood cornice and decorated 
with wax candles which gave a 
mellow glow to the room. During 
the course of the festivities, when 
the candles had burned low, a smell 
of smoke called attention to the 
burlap having become ignited. 
Amidst much consternation Percy 
Ash had the presence of mind to 
grasp a bottle of seltzer water and, 
jumping onto a table, began spray- 
ing the burning wall before much 
damage resulted. 

The seriousness of the incident 
can be realized by the fact that the 
only telephones within reach were 
locked in the circular offices of 
Glenn Brown, then Secretary of 
The Institute, and in the office of 
Leila Mecklin, secretary of the 
Washington Society of Arts, which 
occupied space on the east side of 
the second floor. 

The Washington Architectural 
Club, with Theodore Wells 
Pietsch as patron, organized the 
fourth Atelier under the auspices 
of the Society of Beaux-Arts Ar- 
chitects, following 'The Architec- 
tural League of New York, the 


'T-Square Club of Philadelphia and 
Syracuse University. 

"The first esquisse was, “An Art- 
ist's Studio on the Palisades of the 
Hudson." Our group worked up 
our problems in the Club room, 
where we were often visited by, 
and received valuable criticism 
from, officers of The Institute 
gathered there for Board meetings: 
men like Frank Miles Day, Robert 
Peabody, Charles Follen McKim 
and Cass Gilbert. Our only other 
diversion during our nocturnal 
work sessions was the fiddling of 
the young son of the Negro care- 
taker living on the third floor above 
us; whenever his fiddle was down 
to only two intact strings, the boys 
took up a collection to replace them. 

On receiving the report on the 
Artist Studio competition awards 
from New York—if you will 
pardon any bravura on my part— 
I, only, had received a mention. 
This was not understandable to 
the others, who thought they had 
submitted better designs, better 
renderings, etc., than mine—which 
I partly conceded. 

If I may digress at this point, 
there was a stockbroker’s office on 
F Street opposite the Treasury 
Building, wherein most of us were 
draftsmen in the office of the Su- 
pervising Architect. Many of us 
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bought stock on margins. Norman 
Terrell Vorse, now of Houston, 
Texas, and I speculated jointly and 
held to Ontario & Western R.R. 
stocks, winning constantly. With 
our profits we, being westerners, 
had planned to visit Philadelphia 
during the Thanksgiving holidays, 
but being prevented by dinner in- 
vitations, we kept on speculating, 
intending to add New York to our 
itinerary. During Christmas holi- 
days the same reason prevented, so 
when we did go, our tour extended 
to Boston, but it was the visit to 
New York of which I will speak. 

Here we visited the exhibit of 
the Society of Beaux-Arts Archi- 
tects competitions, at The Archi- 
tectural League of New York, and 
became aware of the proper corre- 
lation of the esquisse to the finished 
renditions. Most of our boys woe- 
fully digressed from their esquisse, 
both in plan and design, while I 
had submitted a more workable 
sketch and had strictly adhered to 
it. Our report to the members 
greatly benefited the developing of 
future problems. 


+ 


When The Institute grew to 
over 1,000 members and the Wash- 
ington Architectural Club ex- 
panded, it had to give up its Octa- 


gon quarters. At that time the 
remodeling of the old stable, which 
now nearly fifty years later has be- 
come a reality, was being con- 
sidered. Edward Wilton Donn, 
Jr., during the time when his part- 
ner, Waddy Butler Wood, was 
president of the Club, made 
sketches for converting the ground 
floor of the stable to an assembly 
hall or club room, with quarters 
for the Atelier and a fast growing 
library above. The ever vexing 
question of financing and the un- 
sound condition of the structure 
stymied the proposition. 

The Washington Architectural 
Club for many years held annual 
exhibitions in the Corcoran Art 
Gallery, emulating those of The 
Architectural League of New 
York and the T-Square Club. 
After the first of these annual af- 
fairs, the entertainment commit- 
tee devised a clever burlesque of 
the Corcoran Gallery shows. It 
was dubbed “Burlesque Pittores- 
que,” and the small catalogue had 
a cover burlesqueing the colors and 
design of that of the original exhi- 
bition, with the U. S. Capitol de- 
picted as a Mettlach beer stein. 
A second burlesque event marked 
the termination of the Club’s oc- 
cupancy in The Octagon, so the 
structure still stands. 
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The Discovery of Asbestos 
By Herodotus Jones 


In days that were older, when travelers much bolder 
Returned from their travels in far, foreign places, 
They told of a Dragon, who got quite a jag on 
By dining on maidens with fair forms and faces. 
This reptilian blowtorch, would wake up and go scorch 
Ten acres of wheat or some ripe avocados. 
A clerk and a farmer and strong men in armor 
Were burned into clinkers, attempting bravados. 
At last cried a yokel, “The knights and the folk'll 
Rebel if the King does not find a solution. 
A maiden each meal, is a bit more, we feel, 
Than allowed for taxation by our constitution." 
Now the King had a lancer, a sly necromancer, 
Whom he ofttimes consulted when troubled or puzzled. 
So he said, Have a flagon, and tell how a dragon 
Who breathes fire and brimstone can safely be muzzled." 
The lancer said, “When you can vary his menu 
With morsels more tempting from your commissary— 
Shift his penchant for virgins to flounders, or sturgeons, 
Or zebra, or kumquat, or fried dromedary. 
""This fire-breathing Dragon will still cause a sag in 
Your kingdom's resources and pain to the nation, 
But a quick change of diet will very soon quiet 
Rebellion, and also revive propagation." 
Now down near the moat, lived a very old goat 
Whose habits of eating were simply uncanny. 
Instead of the hay they served him each day 
He munched fibrous rock from an amphibole cranny. 
Though the council derided, the King soon decided 
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This goat was the least cherished thing in the nation, 
And as such could be handed when the Dragon demanded 

A meal, or the choice of still more conflagration. 
The decision once rendered, the old goat was tendered 

The Dragon, who steamed at this tempting hors d’oeuvres, 
And he puffed and he blew, and he flamed all anew 

But the goat marched ahead with consummate nerve. 
The Dragon rushed out with a puff and a shout, 

And swallowed this morsel of choice mutton shoulder. 
He had no sooner finished, than his smoking diminished, 
And his roar and his fire both started to smoulder. 

Two feeble sorties and then rigor mortis 
Conducted the Dragon from here to hereafter. 
With his last feeble wiggle, from within came a giggle 
Then a peal of some loud and satirical laughter. 
Thus died the last Dragon, who managed to lag on 
A century or two after others were dead. 
He should never have tasted a goat who just wasted 
His hay, and dined on asbestos instead. 
And thus we discovered, the goat had uncovered 
A poison for dragons, and a boon to the nation; 
And the goat lived to savor, the texture and flavor 
Of asbestos shingles and bat insulation. 


Hubertus Junius to Hubertus Tertius 


M' GREETINGS go with you 
into the sacred grove of 
the Academy. Here you will find 
many shrines to many gods, and 
quite a few to living men who are 
something less than demi. 
Youth is a time of god-building 
and age mellows our ability to de- 
stroy the images of our youthful 


imagining. Verily, the foot of the 
rabbit is worshiped for its benevo- 
lence, while misfortune is laid at 
the door of chance. 

Among the shrines at the Acad- 
emy will be found one to Orig- 
inality, known to the ancients as 
Prometheus, and much worshiped 
by the young. His votive fires bear 
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the stench of much burning callow, 
and his neophytes strive to devise 
those things never before devised. 


Pause not here, for this is the 
longer way. You cannot be first 
to devise until you have learned all 
those things devised by others in 
time past, and this entails the study 


of history, a subject much despised 
by disciples of this god. 

There is no virtue in difference 
as such and its advocates destroy the 
nuances of perfection by their striv- 
ing. Be not afraid of much-traveled 
paths, they have been packed 
smooth by the feet of great men. 
Medio tutissimus ibis. 


Architects, Engineers and Other Builders 
By Robert Moses, HON. A.LA. 


NEW YORK CITY CONSTRUCTION CO-ORDINATOR 


A talk before the anniversary meeting of the New York Chapter, 
A.LA. in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, March 30, 1954. 


HAVE LITTLE TO CONTRIBUTE 
to this significant anniversary 
of architecture, and shall put that 
little in few words. If these words 
seem to have a ring of curtness and 
finality, please assume that I have 
had to choose between brevity and 
the long, philosophical approach, 
and have spared you the latter. 
Your profession is being sub- 
merged in this machine age. This 
is partly inevitable, partly avoid- 
able, and in many ways most un- 
fortunate. Why the submergence? 
It is due to the failure of the pro- 
fession to read intelligently and 
shrewdly the signs of the times 
and the prophecies of the future. 
There has been a kind of mis- 


taken, stubborn self-righteousness 
in this, a clinging to the past for its 
own sake, an inability to adapt a 
noble tradition to a new and dis- 
turbing environment. It reminds 
me of Will Cuppy's title, “How 
to Become Extinct." 

The past still has validity. The 
rootless artist is never a really 
happy man. He has no more char- 
acter than Spanish moss. But liv- 
ing in the past is a sad business for 
creative workers. You must face 
the facts of life. “The engineer has 
caught the architect swimming in 
placid, historic waters and has run 
away with his clothes. “The archi- 
tect to survive must study and em- 
brace engineering unless he wants 
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to spend the rest of a chilly life 
in his pelt. New building mate- 
rials and methods are here to stay, 
but functional and organic engi- 
neering architecture is by no means 
proven and secure. There is still 
a place for beauty of form, for 
decoration, for something higher 
and more permanent than utility. 
Utility by itself will kill civiliza- 
tion. "Therefore, I would never 
have you forget that yours is one 
of the fine arts and that engineer- 
ing, by itself, is not. 


4e 


Another observation. The great 
bulwark of conservative architec- 
ture is in government building 
which includes roads, bridges and 
all sorts of structures and neighbor- 
hood plans. Public officials have 
no right to experiment on a big 
scale. They must stick to estab- 
lished standards until provably bet- 
ter ones are found. “hey must 
aim at what will wear well, both 
physically and esthetically. “The 
architect who looks forward, but 
is no revolutionary or drawing- 
board radical, must depend on con- 
servative public officials to save his 
profession from egotists, publicity 
seekers, iconoclasts and crackpots. 
If public building, too, goes hay- 
wire, it's all over. 


One last observation. Curiously 
enough, in this rapidly changing 
world most of the architecture we 
see cropping up about us is still 
poor, dated stuff which was never 
any good so far as taste is con- 
cerned, and still represents what 
the average fellow wants or at 
least what he is offered and accepts 
when he builds a house, selects an 
apartment or puts up a store. Gen- 
eral Grant still dominates the 
blocks back of Main Street, and 
the Greek Revival, stereotyped 
carpenter's catalog, the bungalow, 
ranch and split-level villa still con- 
trol the suburbs. Conspicuous, pre- 
tentious, radical, new buildings are 
few and far between, and prevail 
only in the pontifical architectural 
magazines. If I may borrow 
another metaphor, your profession 
has devoted too much breath and 
ink to the circus elephants and too 
little to the insects which are prime 
factors in our lives. 


te 


I have given you this dash of 
cold water to wake you up, to 
spare you a lecture and to sustain a 
reputation for frankness. Finally, 
I have to maintain my standing as 
an Honorary Member of The 
American Institute of Architects, 
so that the cloak of respéctability 
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you have thrown about me may not 
be snatched away. 
My congratulations to the birth- 


day children at this party. As you 
blow out the candles, may all your 
wishes be fulfilled. 


The Later Years of Louis Sullivan 
By Willard Connely 


The author is completing a new life of Sullivan, incorporating, 
with other material acquired from the Sullivan family, a few 
chapters that, with this one, are appearing in the JOURNAL. 


Recreo IT IS BELIEVED that, 
in the teeth of the panic of 
the 1890's, Adler broke his part- 
nership with Sullivan in order to 
earn more (selling elevators) for 
the Adler children. This appears 
to be only partly true. Adler, ap- 
parently, wished to take his two 
sons into the firm; and Sullivan 
refused to admit them. In lean 
times, to employ two additional 
draftsmen, of whom one was a 
mechanical engineer, might well 
have meant that someone else had 
to go; if that someone happened 
to have been young George Elms- 
lie, upon whom Sullivan was de- 
pending to carry on the work until 
lately done for him by Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Sullivan would of course 
refuse forthwith to allow any such 
change. Rather, he let Adler with- 
draw. Sullivan, like many a man 
who has touched greatness before 


middle age, was almost pardonably 
egotistical enough, not to say con- 
ceited enough, to think his future 
secure upon the basis of his own 
work alone. 

For some time he had remained 
quite complacent, though really sus- 
tained by the momentum of his 
repute. To invade New York with 
the Bayard Building; to get the 
decorative section of the Gage 
Building in Chicago which Hola- 
bird & Roche were unable to de- 
sign; above all, to receive, instead 
of Adler (now returned to prac- 
tice), the postponed commission 
for the Schlesinger & Mayer store 
when that firm had originally 
placed the contract with Adler & 
Sullivan—works of such preten- 
sions seemed to have justified Sul- 
livan's confidence in his independ- 
ence. (Adler, in fact, old before 
his time, trying to run an office 
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with his sons, Abraham and Sid- 
ney, designed no more buildings 
after 1898). 

On the crest of this confidence, 
Sullivan of a day in 1899 was 
walking up Michigan Avenue, at a 
period near the end of his work 
upon the Gage Building, when he 
encountered a lady who was out 
for a stroll with a dog on a leash. 
As one often does, he stopped to 
chat about her pet. But, as may 
also happen, the man was actually 
more taken with the dog's owner. 
She was a fairly tall woman, not 
over thirty, with dark brown eyes 
and hair, like the brown Sullivan 
himself. Slightly less than Junoes- 
que, rather a matured Gibson girl, 
there was in her figure something 
voluptuous, and she was bien- 
soignée into the bargain. Her face 
was a bit rounded; her abundant 
hair, parted, she wore like pan- 
` niers; and her hands were shapely, 
the fingers narrowing to the tips. 
The bachelor of forty-two, until 
this moment not very serious about 
any one woman, desired to meet 
her again; before they resumed 
their separate paths he evidently 
found her not unwilling. 

With no little ardor Sullivan 
followed up his new acquaintance. 
She turned out to be a Californian, 
of Welsh lineage. Born Margaret 


Davies, she appears to have been 
(in 1895) a civil servant, called 
“clerk of the boards," in 91st 
Street, South Chicago, ten miles 
distant from the Auditorium. She 
had then married a gentleman of 
the clarion signature of Hatta- 
bough. The union proved brief if 
not unfortunate, and Mrs. Hatta- 
bough had now emerged from it. 
(Though her husband may have 
survived, he was not living in Chi- 
cago.) She was twenty-seven, 
fifteen years younger than Louis 
Sullivan, exactly the juniority of 
his sister-in-law to his brother Al- 
bert. That gave the architect no 
pause. Not only did Albert Sul- 
livan continue wedded to the anti- 
pathetic Mary, but the parents of 
these brothers, disparate in age by 
as much as seventeen years, had 
together lived amiably until death 
did them part. Louis had found, 
he thought, his marital destiny. 
In romantic, even poetic mood, he 
dusted off the manuscript of an 
unfinished long prose-poem, “The 
Master,” which he had not looked 
at for fifteen years, and resumed 
lengthening it with what Elmslie 
called “his inner responses to the 
outer world,” that world being at 
the moment Margaret Hattabough. 

His wooing won her, and on the 
last day of June, a Friday, Sulli- 
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van obtained a marriage license. 
The published news, with their 
ages, read simply, "the parties liv- 
ing in Chicago." Sullivan himself 
was then living at the Windermere, 
an apartment-hotel tenanted by the 
well-to-do, at 56th Street and 
Cornell Avenue, facing the north 
end of Jackson Park, The wedding 
took place on July Ist. Sullivan, 
original as a bridegroom as he was 
in architecture, celebrated the day 
by finishing, and dating, “The 
Master.” 


* 


Just how soon thereafter he took 
his bride down to his rustic cot- 
tage at Ocean Springs, Mississippi, 
is not clear. The place was hot 
enough even in the autumn. Yet 
a photograph of Mrs. Sullivan 
seated on the veranda of the bunga- 
low is dated "Summer 1899." 
(The fact that this picture came 
into the possession of Albert Sul- 
livan suggests that the estrange- 
ment of the brothers did have its 
forgotten moments up to that 
time). Margaret, banked by palms, 
adapted herself to the tropics by 
wearing a lacy white frock not only 
negligée, but décolletée to a point 
well below her shoulders. She held 
upright in her lap an enormous 
rose from her husband's famous 


garden, the stem fully two feet 
long, with leaves at intervals down 
the length of it. 

In the following April, it will 
be remembered, Adler died of apo- 
plexy, untimely old at fifty-six; his 
stroke was perhaps hastened by 
worry over his precipitate decline 
in his profession. On the other 
hand, he had never fully recovered 
from the strain that he had let 
the Auditorium put upon him, and 
even had his partnership with Sul- 
livan remained intact it is doubt- 
ful whether Adler would have 
lived much longer than he did. 

'Those who deplore the break in 
the firm seem not to have perceived 
an error still graver on the part 
of Sullivan. He failed either to 
replace Adler with a new partner 
or to accept partnership in another 
firm. The shrewd Daniel Burn- 
ham made no such mistake. No 
sooner had John Root died than 
Burnham engaged Atwood, who, if 
no substitute for the gifted Root, 
and if merely a “classical-minded” 
architect, was at least a partner in 
the office and a balance-wheel. 
Thus the Burnham firm did main- 
tain its clientele—though not its 
distinction. 

When prospective clients told 
Sullivan he was "expensive," he 
grew angry, and they backed away 
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from him. His sparse years had 
begun. Nor was his wife, with 
whom he was much in love, a very 
pronounced helpmeet. He had to 
"do everything" for her, manage 
her expenses, see to all their travel- 
ling, look after her accounts at 
the bank, whilst she remained 
cosy at the Windermere or received 
callers at Ocean Springs. Sullivan 
built a few factories, dull offices, 
little shops, and, desperate with so 
much idle time on his hands, not 
only launched into his "Kinder- 
garten Chats," but resorted to the 
Chicago Athletic Association 
(which a generation earlier he had 
helped William Curtis to found) 
three times a week for exercise in 
boxing. Early in 1902, on his re- 
turn from Ocean Springs, he was 
writing to Lyndon Smith, his New 
York associate on the Bayard 
Building: "Margaret remains in 
the South for a while, and I miss 
her terribly." 

But what he missed still more 
was commissions to execute. One 
would think that his friend and 
patron, Ellis Wainwright, whose 
name Sullivan had built into the 
history of American architecture, 
might have again found in St. 
Louis something of consequence 
for Sullivan to design. Theirs had 
been an unusual intimacy. Wain- 


wright had inherited a brewery 
from his father and uncle, brothers 
who had in pioneering days mi- 
grated to St. Louis from Pitts- 
burgh. Ellis, though not a short 
man, suggested in girth one of his 
beer-kegs. He had an impish face, 
which beamed good-humor, a heavy 
mustache well-clipped, and eyes at 
once merry and calculating. He 
was a little older than Sullivan. 
The thing that drew them together 
was their common interest in art. 
Wainwright collected paintings 
and drawings of the Barbizon 
School—Corot, Diaz, Millet—and 
he had gathered a number of first- 
rate bronzes by Antoine Barye. 
Appreciative likewise of architec- 
ture, he was eager to possess an 
office building that should not only 
bear his name but should embody 
the newest departures in skyscraper 
design. Such a landmark had Sul- 
livan made (1891) of this build- 
ing, and of the Wainwright tomb 
in the following year, that the 
brewer had placed in the same 
hands his house, a hotel, and 
another office building. But now, 
Wainwright, evidently long 
squeezed by the panic, had to the 
astonishment of his fellow citizens 
been lately exposed (with abet- 
tors) bribing local alderman for 
a tramway franchise, and whilst 
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under indictment had fled to Paris 
—where with less interference he 
might pursue his fancy for the 
paintings of the Barbizon School. 
Sullivan could no longer hope for 
commissions, once so lucrative, 
from St. Louis, any more than he 
could hope for new ones from the 


Illinois Central. 
te 


Yet, work or no work, he al- 
ways found a way to keep pencil 
and paper together, as sure as body 
and soul. He took up embryology ; 
he wanted to study what he called 
"the power that antedates the seed- 
germ." When a second edition ap- 
peared of “The Cell in Develop- 
ment and Inheritance," the au- 
thoritative book by the zoólogist 
Beecher Wilson, with his admir- 
able drawings of mitosis (cell-split- 
ting) in its eight stages, Sullivan 
read the work with the deep and 
concentrated attention which he 
gave to the few books he did read. 
In the office, after looking over 
his mail of a morning—he was 
punctilious in answering all letters 
either on the day received or on the 
day after—for weeks the first thing 
he did was to draw Wilson’s illus- 
trations, entirely from memory, ex- 
plaining to Elmslie the while the 
processes of cellular growth: the 


chromosomes elongating gradually 
into a spindle, then splitting off— 
one of the drawings suggesting a 
“cracker” pulled by children at a 
party. All the time, of course, 
Sullivan was garnering ideas for 
his own decoration of buildings. 

To some degree the elaborate 
work on the second edition of the 
Schlesinger & Mayer store kept 
him going through 1903-4. But, 
as everyone knows, this was Sulli- 
van’s last monumental achievement. 
Commissions continued painfully 
few. If Mr. and Mrs. Sullivan 
could have retired to Ocean 
Springs for the rest of their life 
they had been happier. Sullivan 
there designed a little Episcopal 
church; it made him liked, but not 
affluent. Nor was architecture in 
Chicago or anywhere else, regard- 
less of where they should live, 
yielding them enough to subsist on. 

Claude Bragdon, who got to 
know Sullivan pretty well from 
1903 onward, has said in revivalist 
phrase that he “sought the false 
solace of drink.” Excessive drink- 
ing of strong coffee was perhaps 
equally damaging. But it is the 
word of Elmslie that discloses 
more. Sullivan’s nights-out in- 
creased. He brought his Irish tem- 
perament home to clash with his 
wife’s Welsh. The sorely-tried 
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Margaret, in even sorrier case than 
Mrs. Sullen in “The Beaux Stra- 
tagem," found herself night on end 
unable to deal with her husband 
single-handed. And in the morning 
she could only think of scurrying 
to the Auditorium Tower to un- 
burden her woes. 

“His wife used to come in," said 
Elmslie to a former colleague on 
the Sullivan staff, “and see me in 
the office, and shed tears, not know- 
ing what to do with Louis. She 
had to have assistance every night, 
at times, to help put him to bed." 
This meant either calling in the 
servants at Lessing Annex (Evans- 
ton Avenue and Surf Street, 
whither they had moved) or rous- 
ing another guest. 


And then Sullivan was himself, 
again, resolving to abstain. Yet 
his wife could no longer be sure 
how far he would keep to what he 
said, and a woman of thirty-five 
may well be at a disadvantage in 
prevailing upon a man of fifty if 
his earlier years have led him into 
headlong ways. As Sullivan re- 


sumed falling from grace, now less, 
now more, Margaret lost patience, 
even hope. At all events her hus- 
band was unable to support two 
persons on the fee from designing 
merely one house or one other 
building a year. Margaret if 
necessary could find something to 
do—she aspired to be ultimately a 
novelist—could take care of her- 
self, after a fashion, as she had 
done in her young womanhood; 
but she apparently rejected a life 
of marital neediness with bouts of 
midnight tussling to boot. 

It came to pass that they sepa- 
rated, probably in 1906. After 
Margaret left, Sullivan from time 
to time spoke of her, to Elmslie 
and others whom she knew, with 
fondness, and with no little con- 
sideration. Certain of her quali- 
ties her husband even went so far 
as to admire. One of them, per- 
haps, was her queenliness as a host- 
ess in the rose garden of Ocean 
Springs, where among others the 
Sullivans had entertained the ar- 
chitects Allison Owen and Lyndon 
Smith, 


News from the Educational Field 


UNIVERSITY or ILLINOIS an- 
nounces the appointment of Allen 
S. Weller as Dean of the College 


of Fine and Applied Arts, effective 
September 1, 1954. On that date 
Dean Rexford Newcomb retires. 
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He has been head of the College 
since its organization in 1931. 


Tuomas K. Frrz Patrick has 
been made Director of the School 
of Architecture, University of Vir- 
ginia. Heretofore, architecture 
was a division of the University's 
McIntire School of Fine Arts, with 
Mr. Fitz Patrick as its chairman. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE an- 
nounces, for the benefit of for- 
eigners, winter, spring summer 
and autumn courses on Italian cul- 
ture and related subjects. Details 
may be had through the Segreteria 
del Centro di Cultura per Stranieri, 
Universita di Firenze, Via San 


Gallo, 25A, Firenze, Italia. 


PunpuEÉ UNIVERSITY announces 
a short course in hot-water and 
steam heating during the week of 
July 19. A somewhat similar 
course, with emphasis on summer 
cooling, will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois during the week 
of July 26. Both are sponsored 


by the Institute of Boiler and Radi- 
ator Manufacturers. 


MassACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY offers a special sum- 
mer program in Design Funda- 
mentals of Architecture, to be given 
from July 6-July 23. Activities 
will include lectures, discussions, 
field trips, and studio workshop 
projects, Full details and applica- 
tion forms may be had from the 
Summer Session Office, Room 7- 
103, M.I. T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


$ 


Scholarships and 
Fellowships Awarded 


THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE 
of New York has awarded its 1954 
Brunner Scholarship to Harold 
Vandevoort Walsh. The grant of 
$1,000 is to aid Mr. Walsh in a 
survey of new engineering tech- 
niques, building processes and ma- 
terials, and changing architectural 
esthetics. 


Calendar 


May 7: First Annual Conference for 
Engineers, Ohio State University, with 
a review of student projects in the 
School of Architecture and Landscape 
Architecture, and a demonstration of 
architectural materials of construction. 

May 9-12: South Atlantic Regional 


Conference, A.I.A„ Gen. Oglethorpe 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

May 11-14: 47th Annual Assembly 
of the Royal Architectural Institute 
of Canada, Mount Royal Hotel, Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada. 

May 16-20: Golden Anniversary 
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Citizens Planning Conference of Amer- 
ican Planning and Civic Association, 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 26-29: British Architects Con- 
ference at Torquay. A.L.A, members 
are welcome, and further information 
and programs may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the R.LB.A. Mr. C. 
D. Spragg at 66 Portland Place, Lon- 
don W. 1, England. 

June 10-12: 54th Convention of New 
Jersey Chapter, A.LA., and New Jer- 
sey Society of Architects, Berkeley- 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 

June 10-13: Annual Meeting of 
Board of Directors, A.LA, Statler 
Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

June 15-19: 86th Convention, A.LA., 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


June 21-23: Conference on Thin 
Concrete Shells, part of the 1954 Sum- 
mer Session at M.LT. Cambridge, 
Mass. 

July 9-30: 'Third National Trust 
Summer School on the Country Houses 


of England, Attingham Park, Shrop- 
shire, England. 

August 19-21: Regional Conference 
of Northwest District, A.L.A., Eugene, 
Ore. 

September 4-October 7: Fall Archi- 
tects Trek to Spain, Italy, Greece, 
Egypt and France, under the leader- 
ship of Edmund R. Purves, r.A.LA. 

September 16-19: Annual meeting of 
Pennsylvania Society of Architects, 
Great Lakes Cruise on the South 
American, leaving from Erie, Pa. 

September 26-28: Regional Confer- 
ence, Gulf States District, A.LA, 
Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. 

October 21-23: Convention of the 
New York State Association of Ar- 
— Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, 
N Y. 

October 28-30: Conference of North 
Central States District, A.L.A., Kahler 
Hotel, Rochester, Minn. 

November 3-5: Convention of the 
Texas Society of Architects, The 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Cp) 


Character Studies 
III—FRANK SPOKE 


By Sir Hugh Casson, F.R.1.B.A. 


In his inaugural address as President of the Architectural Asso- 

ciation, London, Sir Hugh Casson developed five characters 

closely connected with the architectural profession. The address 

was printed in full in the Architectural Association Journal for 
December, 1953. 


ee Miles Adrift's 
tenacity of purpose, his grue- 
some self-confidence and coldly an- 
alytical eye would have been un- 
sympathetic to our next character 
—Frank Spoke—had they ever 
met. Frank is fortyish, tweeded, 


healthy and moustached—a half- 
can-old-boy type, with a small but 
very prosperous practice in a large 
provincial city, a placid, equally- 
tweeded wife and a family of grey- 
flannel-shorted little boys. He lives 


in a four-bedroom house which he 
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designed and built for himself in 
1937—brown brick, pantile roof, 
cream painted horizontal-bar metal 
windows, Troughton and Young 
light fittings, light oak furniture 
from Bowman, and a steel sink. A 
few Medici prints of French im- 
pressionists hang on the wood-float- 
finished plastered walls next to his 
own enlarged holiday photographs, 
labelled "Sunlight and Shade at 
Toulon,” in their passepartout 
frames. The garden has grown up 
a bit now—Frank is a keen rose 
grower—and the house looks less 
self-conscious than when it was 
illustrated in the 1938 edition of 
“Houses for Moderate Means." 


He is a cheerful un-neurotic 
busy man who had rather enjoyed 
much of the war in the R.A.F.; he 
regularly attends the R.I.B.A. con- 
ferences and sees no reason to apol- 
ogize for owning a television set. 
He is probably more relieved than 
otherwise that his buildings— 
which are undistinguished but nu- 
merous—are not carefully pulled 
apart by the fashionable pundits of 
taste. He takes his jobs responsibly 
but without nerves. A laundry 
extension or a pulpit, the restora- 
tion of a Tudor almshouse, or the 
buildng of a new cooperative 
branch store, are problems which 


he tackles with equal speed, care 
and equal lack of sensibility. How- 
ever he does the best with what 
he's got, and if pressed to selí- 
revelation would probably admit 
that he considered himself more 
representative of his profession 
than some of his colleagues in to- 
night's imaginary group. 

He is certainly in all probability 
a better citizen—he not only regu- 
larly attends his local architecture 
chapter, of which he is now treas- 
urer—but he and his wife give 
cheerful and disinterested support 
to every form of local activity, 
from Women’s Institute and Ro- 
tary Club to Civil Defense and the 
Choral Society. Although as a 
student he had his Left Wing en- 
thusiasms—he carried an “Arms 
for Spain" banner in a local dem- 
onstration and voted for Labour 
after the War—he is now politi- 
cally more cautious. 

A member of the middle class, 
he was brought up in a time when 
middle-class ideas were on the de- 
fensive. Imperialism abroad, war 
guilt, the legacy of nineteenth-cen- 
tury money-grubbing in our indus- 
trial cities—all, it seemed, middle- 
class crimes in origin, in his view 
—weighed heavily upon him. He 
had believed in the early 'twenties 
that all colonels were blood-thirsty 
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half-wits, all politicians power- 
drunk hypocrites, all managing di- 
rectors ruthless philistines. He had 
now almost unconsciously come to 
believe that the middle classes were 
nothing to be ashamed of, that they 
contained, as an economist has re- 
cently remarked, a valuable reser- 
voir of combined idealism and com- 
mon sense, that they acted—if you 
prefer to change the metaphor— 
as an antifouling composition upon 
the nation's structure, protecting 
it from single-interest government, 
over-superficial thinking; further- 
more, that the middle classes, de- 
spite their virtual elimination in 
many countries abroad and their 
often uncertain fate here, were 
still, or some of them, financially 
or at any rate personally able to 
back their private fancy and thus 
provide a very valuable antidote 
to the possible tyranny of official 
or mass opinion; and that, so far 


as art was concerned, if they were 
never in the van of advanced opin- 
ion, they were still the main pa- 
trons and guardians of Art. 

These beliefs, more  subcon- 
sciously felt than ever expressed, 
luckily stopped short of compla- 
cency, but made Frank impatient 
of experimentalism in art and dis- 
trustful of what he would call the 
publicity-seeking introspection of 
the long-haired arty boys. Never- 
theless, he had been secretly very 
pleased to find his pipe-smoking 
photograph in a recent issue of an 
A.J., above a potted biography 
(“likes Guinness and fast cars and 
dislikes garlic and Bartok"), and 
he had ordered several extra copies 
to leave casually around his office 
and his home. Frank Spoke is, as 
you see, an indifferent artist, but a 
happy man and a good citizen—a 
piece of reliable and good-natured 
ballast in our company. 


Omnibus Clauses 
By Theodore Irving Coe, F.A.1.A. 


TECHNICAL SECRETARY, A.L.A. 


HERE ARE VARIOUS WAYS of 
specifying what are known as 
"Omnibus," or “Murder” Clauses, 
which require the contractor to 
furnish all work and materials 
necessary for the completion of 


the work, whether or not such 
work and materials are specified 
or shown on the drawings. If “or 
implied," “as necessary" or “as 
required" are included, both draw- 


ings and specifications may speak 
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with a weak voice in response to 
these difficult-to-interpret provi- 
sions. 

Not only are such clauses of 
doubtful value in a court proceed- 
ing, but they imply a doubt in the 
mind of the architect using them 
as to his competency to compre- 
hend adequately his architectural 
problem in his instruments of serv- 
ice. Experienced contractors look 
with a fishy eye on such clauses 
and are quite likely to include an 
allowance for possible contingen- 
cies arising thereunder. 

Article 2 of 'The A.I.A. General 
Conditions provides: 

“The Contract Documents are 
complementary, and what is 
called for by any one shall be as 
binding as if called for by all. 
'The intention of the documents 
is to include all labor and ma- 
terials, equipment and transpor- 
tation necessary for the proper 
execution of the work. It is 
not intended, however, that ma- 
terials or work not covered by 
or properly inferable from any 
heading, branch, class or trade 
of the specifications shall be sup- 
plied unless distinctly so noted 
on the drawings." 

“A Suggested Guide to Bidding 
Procedure," approved by both The 
Institute and the Associated Gen- 


eral Contractors of America, con- 
tains the following: “The Contrac- 
tors have a right to expect that the 
information shown on the drawings 
and specifications is sufficient to 
enable them to prepare a complete 
and accurate estimate, and that 
they will not be penalized for lack 
of care or skill in the preparation 
of these documents." 


'The Institute's "Standards of 
Professional Practice" provides; 
“An architect's drawings, specifica- 
tions and other documents should 
be complete, definite and clear con- 
cerning his intentions, the scope of 
the contractor's work, the materials 
and methods of construction to be 
used therefor and the conditions 
under which the work is to be com- 
pleted. He will not call upon a 
contractor to make good oversights 
and errors in the contract docu- 
ments." 

These several provisions call for 
an architectural service which will 
adequately illustrate and explain 
the work to be furnished by the 
contractor, thus permitting the 
preparation of estimates which are 
based on clear and definite limita- 
tions rather than uncertainties sub- 
ject to provisions which prove con- 
troversial and, very likely, respon- 
sive to various interpretations. 
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Architects Read and Write 


Letters from readers—discussion, argu- 
mentative, corrective, even vituperative 


A GOVERNMENT BUREAU OF ART 


By CHRISTOPHER TUNNARD, New Haven, Conn. 


w = EDITORIAL COMMENT on 
page 141 of the March issue 
to the effect that I am supporting 
a national arts program is a fair 
statement of my position—one that 
is shared, incidentally, by many ar- 
chitects, artists, musicians, labor 
leaders, museum and government 
officials. My conversations with 
architects lead me to believe that 
your conclusion that “the profes- 
sion would unanimously oppose the 
establishment oí a Government bu- 
reau to regulate art and ‘encourage’ 
it" may be wishful thinking. 

Why does it cause amusement to 
suggest "more Public Works of 
Art projects for our defenseless 
post offices," as you put it? If the 
program had been a continuing 
one, instead of a temporary relief 
measure which helped over 3,000 
artists and architects to make a 
start in life, we should presumably 
by this time be seeing murals of a 
much higher standard, instead of a 
few brilliant ones among a mass 
of mediocre experiments, as was 
the case in the 1930's. It must be 
remembered that most of the artists 
employed had to learn a new me- 
dium from scratch. 


We are the most backward 
among the great nations in our 
support of the arts. We have no 
continuing tradition of patronage 
on any level of government. Our 
cities reveal this inadequacy. As 
the late Sir Charles Reilly ob- 
served, they are an unconscious 
revelation of our society, whereas 
they could pay a conscious tribute 
to it. 


As you know, there are several 
bills recently introduced before 
Congress which aim to remedy this 
deficiency. I should like to ask 
your readers if they are opposed to 
the provision in H. R. 7953 which 
stipulates that a percentage of the 
cost of Federal buildings is to be 
spent for decorative art—and if so, 
why? Do they object to the crea- 
tion of a national arts commission 
“to develop and encourage the pur- 
suit of a national policy for the 
promotion of, and for education 
in, the fine arts by all groups in 
our population," in the words of 
this bill? And, if they are opposed 
to a national arts program, I should 
like to know further what alterna- 
tive proposals they would put for- 
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ward to ensure that American 
houses, grounds and towns, as 
Jefferson urged, "should be sur- 
rounded with a maximum of 


beauty"? I don't believe that any 
thinking architect is congratulating 
himself on the lack of art in our 
environment today. 


PRENATAL INFLUENCES IN ARCHITECTURE 
Bv Joun Lrovp Wricut, DelMar, Calif. 


I" RELATION to architecture and 
architects; there has been so 
much said lately, i.e., who influ- 
enced whom, what, where, when 
and why, that I am moved to won- 


der. Would it not be a good idea 
to simply identify each building by 
the name of its architect, and date 
all influences for all architects 
from the beginning of the world? 


They Say: 


Howard M. Robertson, F.R.I.B.A. 


PRESIDENT, ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRIT- 
ISH ARCHITECTS 


(In an address to students, February 
2, 1954) 


If our forward march in con- 
temporary architecture is today a 
little hesitating, I think it is be- 
cause, in school and out of it, we 
are forgetting that the basic test 
for a piece of architecture, under- 
lying the quality of its expression, 
is its practical answer to the prob- 
lem in terms of satisfactory com- 
position. 


Walter Gropius 
At a luncheon celebrating his 
Oth birthday, May 18, 1953) 


One of the major jobs falling 
to us architects in the field of cul- 
tural education would be to point 
up and make precise the new values 
and sift them from the welter of 


ascending and fading fashions and 
a mass-production process that has 
yet to discover that change, as 
such, does not necessarily bring im- 
provement. Amidst our vast pro- 
duction and an almost limitless 
choice of goods and types of all 
description, we need to remember 
that cultural standards result from 
conscious limitation to the essen- 
tial and typical. In short, we need 
to separate the chaff from the 
wheat. This voluntary limitation, 
far from producing dull uniform- 
ity, should give many individuals 
a chance to contribute their own 
individual variation of a common 
theme and so help to evolve again 
the integrated pattern for living 
that we abandoned with the advent 
of the machine age. Those two 
opposites—individual variety and a 
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common denominator for all—will 
then once more be reconciled to 
each other. 


Lewis Mumford 


(Speaking before students at the 
Architectural Association, London, 
May 26, 1953) 


As I say, the victory has been 
won, and the real question is 
whether we are moving in the di- 
rection of good architecture, or 
whether we are fast approaching 
the end of a blind alley. I uphold 
the thesis of the blind alley this 
morning, and that you are your- 
selves groping towards the end of 
it. As soon as you hit the wall you 
must wake up and turn in another 
direction. 


Frank Lloyd Wright 
(At a short course in photo-journal- 
ism at University of Wisconsin, as 
reported in Photography, February 
1954) 


I think the only photograph that 
can be made of architecture is 
three-dimensional. This recent 
stereoscopic photograph. It’s the 
only way you can get that third 
dimension. In the kind of archi- 
tecture that I represent, it’s that 
dimension—the depth—that gives 
it quality and effect. The ordi- 
nary camera eye can’t penetrate, 
but can only give you the eleva- 
tion. So I’ve never been much in- 


terested in photographs of my work 
until lately, when this third-dimen- 
sion process came in. Now, I 
must say, you can get a photograph 
of a building that will really give 
you the experience of being in that 
building. You see, there’s this 
about architecture: painting, you 
can see, you can get it with your 
eye; music you can hear; but a 
building you must experience. It’s 
in three dimensions, and no one has 
ever truly seen a building in a 
photograph. No one ever will. 
Even a three-dimensional photo- 
graph will give you only a limited 
sense of that experience. (Of 
course a great many buildings, like 
those in the "international style," 
are really a mere facade, and you 
can always photograph a facade.) 


Gordon Stephenson 


(In 'The Architects! Journal for 
January 21, 1954) 


Six years in the Ministry, and 
six years in charge of a department 
which has had students from all 
parts of the world, have helped me 
to arrive at a phase of life in which 
I am more content with the gen- 
uine, intelligent solution to a prob- 
lem than with the flashy, fashion- 
able piece which, we are told, is 
the last word in something or other. 
The really creative architects are 
born and not made. 
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The Editor's Asides 


W: ARE SADDENED by an edi- 
torial appearing in our es- 


teemed contemporary across the 
Atlantic, The Architects’ Journal, 
of London. The editors, recogniz- 
ing the fact that more than half 
of the licensed architects of Eng- 
land are the employees of central 
and local government, as well as 
of large national and commercial 
concerns, proclaim the need for a 
union. Of course, they don't want 
to call it a union, but rather some 
such title as British Association of 
Salaried Architects. Nevertheless, 
it would be a trade union, and the 
editorial hints that the medical 
profession and the lawyers over 
there are thinking along the same 
lines. Here's hoping the infection 
doesn't cross the water. 


EVIDENCE KEEPS PILING up to 
substantiate our belief that to an 
architect all things are possible. 
For a half a century archeologists 
have been striving to read the mean- 
ing of some pictographs on clay that 
date back 1600 years before Christ. 
Architect Michael Ventris, 
A.R.LB.A. who in his spare mo- 
ments played with cryptography as 
a hobby, hit upon the key that un- 
locked the mystery of records ante- 


dating writing. Not a scholar, 
not a linguist, not an archeolo- 
gist, this architect, like most mem- 
bers of his profession, knew how 
to use his bean. 


FRANKLIN RoosrvELT told the 
men who built the last batch of 
temporary buildings for World 
War II emergency: "Design them, 
if possible, just strong enough to 
stand up until the day peace is de- 
clared, but not a day longer." The 
builders were not wise enough and 
skillful enough to meet that spe- 
cification. Probably, for their 
sakes it was just as well, for if any 
such miracle had occurred, a Con- 
gressional committee would have 
been after them. However, some 
ten years later the first of these 
"tempos" is being wrecked. It 
would be pleasant to say that The 
Institute's resolution in the Seattle 
Convention did the trick, but we 
shall have to credit the power of 
the Army's First Division in con- 
vincing the Government that one 
of the tempos was a shameful 
blight in obscuring the national 
memorial to the Division's illus- 
trious dead. That did it. The 
first "tempo" is down, and a lot of 
organizations have joined with us 
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in rolling balls that will tumble 
the whole setup. The Lease-Pur- 
chase Bill has in it the power to 
finish the job. 


STUDENTS at the Institute of 
Design, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, are making the first com- 
prehensive photographic study of 
Louis Sullivan's work. Under the 
direction of Aaron Siskind, assist- 
ant professor of photography at the 
Institute, the project has been in 
progress for a year and is expected 
to reach completion this summer. 
The Walker Warehouse, de- 
molished last fall to make way for 
the Wacker Drive extension, was 
photographed | efore it was too late. 
Of 114 buildings designed by Sulli- 
van, about 75 are still standing, 
most of them in the Chicago area. 


Two University or MINNE- 
SOTA PROFESSORS figure that in the 
last 53 years man has consumed 
the fossil fuels at a staggering rate. 
For 500,000,000 years petroleum 
has been accumulating in the earth, 
coal for half of that time; yet these 
supplies will be depleted in approx- 
imately 160 years, according to 
Professors Jordan and Threlkeld. 
Their time-table seems to have 
plenty of conflicting testimony of- 
fered in rebuttal, but their objec- 
tive is not so much making us feel 


sorry for ourselves—or our great- 
great-grandchildren—as it is the 
awakening of all of our scientists 
to the need of finding ways to use 
solar energy as it comes—in the in- 
terception of sunshine and in the 
use of the heat pump, to name two 
promising leads. 


A BRITISH EXPERT from the In- 
stitute of Ophthalmology, Univer- 
sity of London, told the lighting 
engineers that school children 
would be better off if they could 
look down on a teacher rather 
than look up to her. Perhaps sink- 
ing her seat two steps below the 
floor instead of a step above it 
would help the teacher as well, 
for she could then see what goes 
on beneath the desks. 


Or THAT WHICH WE READ in 
the papers today nothing gives us 
the lift generated by the Dodge 
Reports of contract awards in 
March—the highest for that month 
in Dodge's 63-year history. March 
rounded out the highest first quar- 
ter, setting new highs for each cate- 
gory of non-residential, residential, 
public works and utilities. All of 
which shows that one should not 
gauge our U. S. economy solely by 
what happens in the automobile 
business. 
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Would you specify a “white collar floor” 
to do a “grease monkey job”? 


You specify some floors for heavy 
duty...some for grease-resistance 
... Some for extra quiet and comfort 
underfoot ...others provide special 
properties too numerous to mention 
here. The Kentile, Inc. Flooring Rep- 
sentative will help you decide 
which floor is the best suited for 


the specific areas you want covered. 

You will find it pays to consult 
with a Kentile, Inc. Flooring Repre- 
sentative on new construction or 
remodeling jobs... for plant, office, 
store, school or hospital. For his 
name and address, write to the near- 
est office listed below. 


KENTILE +» KENCORK + KENRUBBER <= KENFLEX + KENFLOR 


= KENTILE nc. 


KENTILE, INC., 58 SECOND AVE., BROOKLYN 18, N. Y. * 
705 ARCHITECTS BLDG., 17TH & SANSOM STS., PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. - 
900 PEACHTREE ST., N. E., ATLANTA 5, GA. - 
4501 SANTA FE AVE., LOS ANGELES 56, CALIF, 


14, OHIO * 


MO. + 4532 SO. KOLIN AVE., CHICAGO 32, ILL. + 


*Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 


350 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
1211 NBC BLOG., CLEVELAND 
2020 WALNUT ST.. KANSAS CITY 8, 


Baltimore has a planned, bonded school program amounting to more 
than 90 million dollars. The management insists on educationally 
efficient, clean buildings, which will continue to serve for many years 
with the lowest possible costs. 

Baltimore installed its first Spencer Stationary Vacuum Cleaning 
System in 1924. It is still giving satisfactory service. Today, many of 
their 187 schools are Spencer Cleaned. Most of the more recent 
buildings have the Spencer Stationary System. Older and smaller 
buildings use Spencer Portables. 

The outstanding features of Spencer are: 1, A degree of cleanli- 
ness not found in most homes. 2, An ease and speed of cleaning 
appreciated by all janitors. 3, A maintenance cost lower than that 
of any other method. 4, The ability to do odd jobs, such as cleaning 
boilers, dry mops, picking up water and cleaning all types of surfaces 
faster and better. 

These and other features are described in the new Spencer Bulletin 
No. 121-B, yours for the asking. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY * HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 


SPENCER 


HARTFORD 


^ 
RESURRECTION HOSPITAL 
Chicago, lilincte 


when Specialists X 
plan FLOORS and 


Floor Treatments. 


HILLYARD Treatment 


Products Specified Schmidt, Garden and Erikson, Architects, E. W. Rupinski, Associate 
Ber tarra: Architect, Rt. Rev, Monsignor John W. Barrett, Archdiocesan Director 
White Onex-Seal of Catholic Hospitals, Consultant. 
Super Shine-All 


Super Hil-Tone 


AE ENS endering a floor treatment planning service to architects, hos- 


P = pital consultants and administrators on a nationwide scale, has 
Super LE ie Wax 
Hil-Sweep become a respected part of Hillyard's assistance. By submitting 


valuable information on new products, improved treating methods, help 
on specific floor problems, Hillyard provides specifications that assure 


more beautiful lifetime floors with a minimum of labor costs. 


Hillyard's field staff of 120 trained floor experts (Hillyard 
“Maintaineers”) © are stationed in key cities coast to coast. These 


men are “on your staff not your payroll" for statistical advice on costs, 


full product facts, "job captain" help on floors without charge to 


architect or hospital management. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. bd Poesie, N. J. o San Jove, Calif. 


CALL OR WRITE FOR THE NAME OF THE HILLYARD MAINTAINEER NEAREST YOU. 
ON YOUR STAFF... 
ym NOT YOUR PAYROLL 


East Branch, National Bank of Pottstown, 
Pa. Note Webster Walvector blanketing 
large window area and spreading heat along 
exposed walls. Howell Lewis Shay, Archi- 
tects, E. A. Vanderslice, Engineer. Rodney 
Morris & Son, Heating Contractor. Warren 
B. Zern, General Contractor. 


Air Conditioning 
AND 
Tru-Perimeter 
Heating 


Twin branch banks team complete air conditioning with winter- 
long comfort of forced hot water Webster Tru-Perimeter Heating. 


Whether it’s the dog days of summer or the polar bear months of 
winter, there’s complete comfort inside the new, matching East 
and West Branches of the National Bank of Pottstown, Pa. That's 
because Howell Lewis Shay, Architects, designed them with com- 
fort in mind . . . specified air conditioning plus forced hot water 
Webster Tru-Perimeter Heating. 


Trim, attractive Webster Walvector, tucked beneath the large 
window area and along all exposed walls, carries forced hot water 
heat around the perimeter of the building . . . replaces heat where 
heat loss occurs . . . spreads heat gently and evenly. 


For details on Webster Tru-Perimeter Heating for steam or forced 
hot water, write us. 


Address Dept. AIA-5 CU ela fer 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 
Camden 5, N.J. Reps. in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Bros., Lid., Montreal WALVECTOR 
For Steam or Hot Water Heating 


Webster Heating Equipment also includes Webster Baseboard also used in Tru- 
Perimeter Heating; Convectors; Steam Heating Specialties for heating and process 
«applications; Webster Moderator Systems of Steam Heating and continuous flow 
controls for hot water heating — both with Outdoor Thermostat; Unit Heaters. 


IN THE ENTRANCES TO 
YALE UNIVERSITY 299 


ART GALLERY DESIGN CENTER 
New Haven, Conn. 


on Douglas Orr — Louis |. Kahn 
Associated Architects 


ie s b The Door that lets 
CAE TAA TRAFFIC through QUICKLY 


PN 
Va, ELLISON BRONZE CO. 


on Jamestown, New York 


representatives in 78 principal cities 
in the United States and Canada 


“Z BALANCED DOOR 


An Accounting System 
designed jor YOUR Office 


Four years of intensive effort by a Com- 
mittee of The Institute has resulted in the 
completion of a Cost Accounting System 
which is adapted to the special needs of 
architectural offices. 


Heart of the System is the Book of In- 
structions, available with each of the Offers; 
or sold separately at $5.00 per copy. In it 
are all necessary instructions, along with 
samples of most of the Forms, filled out as 
examples. 

'The System can be purchased in three 
separate Offers. Each contains a year's 
supply of Forms. Full information on the 
contents of each Offer, and prices of in- 
dividual Forms, may be obtained upon re- 
quest. 


Offer No. 1—$55.00 


Includes Instructions, Accounting Forms, 
Owner-Contractor Forms, Binders, with 
names imprinted on Binders and Forms. 


Offer No. 2—$31.50 


Includes Instructions, Accounting Forms, 
Owner-Contractor Forms. 


Offer No. 3—$22.50 


Includes Instructions, Accounting Forms. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
1735 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Architects: Sorey, Hill and Sorey, Oklahoma City 


Architectural Concrete 


is equally adaptable to modern social service buildings such as the Y. M.C.A. in Okla- 
homa City, Okla., (above) or to schools, hospitals, apartment buildinés, commercial or 
other structures. Architectural concrete meets the functional needs of a factory or the 
aesthetic requirements of a memorial structure. For any size or design, you can create 
enduring, distinctive, firesafe, low-annual-cost buildings with architectural concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 33 W.Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 


The Handbook of 
Architectural Practice 


Revised 1953 Edition 
Prepared under the direction of WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER, F.A.I.A. 


“The architect, by expressing his ideas in forms and words of exact 
contractual significance, by controlling machinery for their embodiment, 
by giving just decisions between conflicting interests, by bearing himself 
as worthy of his high calling, gives to his art the status of a profession. 
It is with that aspect of the architect's work, professional practice and 
its servant, business administration, that this Handbook is concerned." 


The Board of Directors of The Institute reviewed and approved the 
Handbook prior to its publication, and found it to be a comprehensive 
exposition of the best in modern architectural practice, apart from design. 


'The Handbook is commended by the Board to the seasoned architect, 
to the draftsman, the office manager, and the architectural student—and 
to him who prepares for the examination of state registration boards. 


Fifty-two chapters make up the book, under the following Part headings: 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS 

Tue ARCHITECT AND THE 
OWNER 

THE OFFICE 

SURVEYS, PRELIMINARY STUDIES 
AND ESTIMATES, WORKING 
DRAWINGS AND SPECIFICA- 
TIONS 


THE LETTING OF CONTRACTS 

THE EXECUTION OF THE WORK 

Tue ARCHITECT AND THE LAW 

Orrice RECORDS or COMPLETED 
Work 

Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ArcHITEcts AND Its Docu- 
MENTS 


Size, 814 x 11, 255 pages, bound in heavy durable paper, with gold stamping— 
convenient for use in the library, office or drafting-room. Price $4 per copy, 


postage prepaid. 


'THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
1735 New York Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


DOORS ,.... 


specify with confidence . . . 


BILCO 
CELLADOORS 


are all-metal, weatherproof, 
economical and practical. 


BILCO 
ROOF SCUTTLES 


have full welded corners 
and reverse action lifting levers. 


BILCO WATERPROOF 
SIDEWALK DOORS 


have concealed lifting 
springs to give easy, 
one hand operation. 


THE BILCO CO., 184 HALLOCK AVE., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ight-..srom THE START! 


— 


| thats why we want 


CHALKBOARD SYSTEM 


Simple to Erect! Easy to maintain! Beautiful in Appearance! 
Assures Years of Trouble-free Service! 


LOXIT OFFERS THIS COMPLETE SERVICE: 


Check THESE IMPORTANT POINTS 
ON CHALKBOARD TRIM 


All-aluminum—engineered for 
trouble-free service. 


r It is -fireproof—because it is all 
metal, 


gp ™ finish is "CLO-DULL"* 
anodized aluminum—stays per- 
manently beautiful. 


. Spring-typa suspension compen- 
sates for expansion, contraction 
and settlement—helps prevent 
the breaking or buckling of 
boards. 


r Trim cannot warp, contract or 
expand—never needs painting 
or refinishing. 


ge Easy to install. 


Write for additional information, 
including literature, catalogs and 
samples— 


T A beautifully designed, all-aluminum, 
snap-on chalkboard trim for both surface- 
applied and plastered-in jobs. The anodized 
"GLO-DULL"* finish remains permanently 
beautiful and is easy to keep clean. 


2 LOXIT-TYLAC RITE GREEN Chalk. 
boards, both the Junior 4” thick and the 
Senior M* thick. 


3 LOXIT-TYLAKORK  Tackboards in a 
choice of six colors: / 
Green, Twilight Gray, 
and Roadside Green, 


4 Loxit Horizontal Sliding Boards, 

5 Loxit Vertical Sliding Boards, 

6 Loxit Reversible Easel Boards. 

7 Loxit Bulletin Boards of all kinds, 

B Loxit Display and Trophy Cases. 

@ Loxit Technical Service available, without 
obligation, to architects, contractors and 


school authorities to help solve any end all 
problems in this field, 


HITE GREEN Chotkboords meet all class- 
room requirements. Excellent writing 
surface — emy eroning — strong 


ge inte 


hi 

the cork oily — they held tight — ond 
the holes clove when they ore removed 
in six colors, 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC., 1217 W. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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